WANDER-BIRDS

through art, through many languages and cus-
toms, through philology and anthropology. It
has been the instrument of great and varied
pleasures. It costs little, behaves well, its habits
are as regular as those of Imuianuel Kant. In its
unpretentious way it is a model of virtue.' All
this we said, and much more ; and it was com-
forting. But in the bottom of our hearts envy
and discontent still lurked, like coiled serpents,
ready to raise their heads the very next time that
forty horses should pass us on a hill.

It may be objected that the small-car owner is
not alone in envying. The wander-birds doing
their four miles an hour, sweating, up the dusty
hill, must envy indiscriminately both the ten and
the forty horse-power man. True, some of them
probably do. But it must not be forgotten that
there are pedestrians who walk because they
genuinely prefer walking to being carried effort-
lessly along by a machine. In my youth I used
to try to pretend that I preferred walking to other
means of locomotion. But I soon found that it
was not true. For a little time I was one of those
hypocrites of country heartiness (and they are
quite numerous) who tramp and drink ale in little
inns, because it is the right thing to do. In the
end, however, I frankly admitted to myself and